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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 

Correction. — A quotation in the May Bulletin, page 47, was 
erroneously attributed to the Review instead of the New Republic. 

The Government of Universities. — "Many interesting exper- 
iments are being made. A very few of the large universities 
are endeavoring to continue the old democratic regime; all the 
instructors and administrators are combined into a Senate or 
General Faculty which jealously retains its power of overruling 
everybody except the Kegents. This method, of course, breaks 
down whenever the General Faculty grows to any considerable 
size, for the same reasons that the New England town meeting 
has broken down. There is too much business to be transacted, 
members stay away from the meetings, those present cannot 
know the details of business which they are asked to approve, 
the work falls into the hands of a few, the actual attendance at 
the meeting varies constantly, thus causing violent inconsistencies 
of action, and the only people who have any adequate knowledge 
of what is going on are the members of the committees who 
bring in proposals. The meetings are so brief and infrequent 
that, necessarily, when time is taken for thorough discussion of 
one subject, many others are considered hastily and some meas- 
ures passed with no discussion at all. The final result is that 
a well-disciplined minority comes into control and democracy 
exists only in name. 

"Granted that some superior body is necessary to secure the 
interests of the whole institution, as in the case, for example, at 
Chicago, Illinois, Nebraska, and Stanford, the question as to the 
size of this body is next to be considered. The prevailing tendency 
is toward a limitation in numbers. The name most commonly 
chosen is c Senate/ in which the president is always the presiding 
officer. At Chicago the Senate consists of all professors of full 
rank ; at Illinois, of all full professors and all persons who are in 
charge of departments ; at New York University, of the deans, one 
professor from each faculty, and certain advisory members from 
affiliated institutions; at Northwestern, of the deans, directors, 
and certain elected members from the faculties; at Columbia, of 
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deans, directors, and representatives from the faculties; at 
Kansas, of the deans, directors, and professors and associate pro- 
fessors; at Stanford, of professors, associate professors, assis- 
tant professors of three years' standing, and others determined 
by itself ; at Nebraska, of deans, heads Qf departments and others 
named by the Regents; at the Catholic University, of delegates 
from the faculties. The tendency seems to be toward a prepon- 
derance of administrative officers, and undoubtedly these func- 
tionaries are best acquainted with the problems that press for 
solution and they alone have a first-hand knowledge of the prac- 
tical working of the university regulations. This predominance 
is increased in some institutions by erecting the administrative 
members of the Senate into an administrative board which has 
power to act provisionally in the Senate's name. The result in- 
evitably is a concentration of power and the influence of the ad- 
ministration becomes too great. The administrative board should 
enforce rules but not make them. 

"Another plan is that of University Councils. These councils 
are set up to consider matters that concern two or more faculties 
or the university as a whole. Their function seems to be limited, 
as a rule, to the giving of advice. Their membership is usually 
composed of administrative officers and delegates from the several 
faculties. At Harvard, for instance, the University Council con- 
siders questions which concern more than one faculty and ques- 
tions of university policy. There is little evidence of the success 
of these councils ; as a rule, they are without legislative power 
and merely pass on suggestions to the lawmaking bodies of the 
university. .There is ground for the belief that they frequently 
have merely a theoretical existence. A debating society without 
power to enforce its decisions does not appeal to strong men. 

"There seems to be a marked tendency to independence of the 
separate faculties within the limits of their commissions, and to 
a superior board of limited membership, and also to a predomi- 
nance of power of administrative officers. Such a system leaves 
the ordinary member of the faculty without power or influence in 
academic policies. The analogy of our State and Federal govern- 
ments may be wisely followed. The Regents are the Supreme 
Court, the faculties are the States, and the Senate, limited in 
membership, is the Congress. Democracy grows into republi- 
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canisin, and representation takes the place of direct legislation. 
But here in California we have developed the initiative and refer- 
endum, and I would have the private academic citizen clothed 
with similar power to initiate new policies and to delay or annul 
legislation that has been made by his representatives. There 
are many professors who have a distaste for all faculty politics, 
who loathe administrative duties, who shun faculty meetings, 
and who long to give themselves wholly to study and teaching. 
Such men desire to place the government of the university in the 
hands of colleagues who possess their confidence, yet they feel that 
there should always be the latent power of intervention. They 
hope that the necessity for such action may not happen and that 
their scholarly peace may be unbroken; but the possibility of 
such intervention may well be a curb on the acts of legislators 
and administrators. 

"Whatever the original meaning of the word university may 
have been, it is now a whole made up of parts : The task of every 
university is unity in diversity, freedom for all and wise over- 
sight and control by all, efficiency in administration, wisdom in 
legislation, democracy in opportunity, and temperance in action. 
Whatever ability the younger members may possess in advancing 
the corporate interest ought to be developed and used; nor 
should the older men with their weight of experience be rejected 
from counsel, nor the administrative officers with their superior 
knowledge of the actual condition of things be disregarded. Any 
scheme of university government that fails to profit by adequate 
employment of all these factors is fundamentally unstable and 
will inevitably prove unsatisfactory." — W. A. Merrill, University 
of California Chronicle. 

Extracts from Inaugural Address of L. D. Coffman — 
as President of the University of Minnesota. — 

"A university is a community of scholars ; it breathes the spirit 
of the social order; it is constantly engaged in an attempt to 
understand the meaning of the age; it inculcates the craft spirit 
of the profession; it molds character. Every member of a uni- 
versity is a locus of influence. The individual professor still has 
limitless opportunities to make an impression upon his students. 
He must play his part; he must accept and express in his daily 



